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should not be able to support my family reputa- 
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bly, yet through the Lord’s unmerited goodness 
I was not only permitted to discharge my en- 
gagements with a good degree of punctuality, 
but never knew the want of the necessaries and 
comforts of life; so that I have abundant cause 
to acknowledge to the truth of Christ’s promise, 
Seek ye the kingdom of God, and all these 
things we have need of, whilst in this state of 
being, shall be added.” 

Thomas Kite was passing through many in- 
ward conflicts to fit him for the work of the 
ministry, to which he was sensible he was called, 
yet he made no note of his exercises from Fifth 
Month 13th, 1806, until the beginning of the 
Fourth Month, 1810, shortly after his first pub- 
lic appearance as a minister. 

1810.—Fourth Month. I have for several 
years believed, if I kept my place, it would be 
required of me to bear testimony to the Good 
Hand that has delivered me out of Egyptian 
darkness. This concern has latterly increased 
upon me, so that I have sometimes thought a 
few words required of me in religious opportu- 
nities, to which I have several times given up 
in private, but not in public until the twentieth 
of the Third Month, when at Frankford I ex- 
pressed a small matter that had rested on my 
mind, in great fear. Oh may I be preserved 
near the Divine Guide. He spoke on the text, 
“Look at the generations of old and see; did 
ever any trust in the Lord and was confounded? 
or did any abide in his fear, and was forsaken? 
or whom did he ever despise, that called upon 
Him?” 

Diary.—Fifth Month 13th. Oh that I may 
be preserved in humble, patient waiting in the 
deeps, nor presume to offer strange fire on the 
Lord’s altar. Oh may I never step forth, unless 
the Shepherd of Israel puts forth and goes be- 
fore me. Under an impressive sense of my in- 
sufficiency for the awful work, may I be in- 
creasingly incited to abide in the Vine, to re- 
ceive the circulation of sap from the Root, which 
will indeed keep the plant alive in my soul, and 
enable it to bear fruit to the honor and praise 
of the everlasting Husbandman, who indeed is 
worthy of the praise of his own work, now and 
forever. Amen. 

Seventh Month 31st. During the present 
month I have suffered loss from reading books 
not written by persons under the influence of 
Truth. Too much talking has been indulged 
in, and something of slander. I have felt con- 
victions for the last. 

Eighth Month 2nd. Spent this day without 
much cause of self-reproach. 

5th. In the morning meeting the people 
were invited to Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
. : ‘ to day and forever. Afternoon meeting proved 
[On the subject of business, he writes :] a icone. I was deficient in welled eben: 

“In the prosecution of my outward concerns| 8th. Having in a jocular way repeated a 
I had many trials and temptations, yet I was | passage of Scripture, felt sorry for it. 
favored to keep the love of Truth so fur pre-| 12th. Morning meeting: an exercise attend- 

ominant, as never to neglect my religious}ed on account of some of the younger class; 
Meetings, and though at times much discourag- | after disburdening my mind I felt poor and 
éd,and after my marriage full of fears lest I! weak. Afternoon meeting: dull, and a wander- 









































ing mind much prevalent in me, against which 
I did not war so earnestly as I ought to have 
done. 

Ninth Mo. 9th. At morning meeting: some 
eonsiderations with thoughts of expresston, but 
wishing to have the prospect weighed in the 
balance, was easy in silence. Afternoon: fear 
I was not earnest enough in spirit after retire- 
ment of mind. 

10th. Spoke hastily on finding something in 
the line of business had not been accomplished 
according to my wish. Called to see a sick 
young man. Dropped a word of encourage- 
ment, but have feared it had not sufficient savor. 
Tried of late with poverty. May every dispen- 
sation prove a means of my refinement. 

16th. On looking back over the past few 
days I find cause to deplore a want of greater 
watchfulness. 

27th. Fear I have been rather too much en- 
grossed for several days past, with the world. 
A few evenings since at a meeting of a society 
of a benevolent nature, too active in discussing 
and promoting measures relative thereto. Yes- 
terday at Pine Street and to-day at our Monthly 
Meeting somewhat favored in silence. In the 
evening, dear Susanna Horne had a precious 
opportunity with us of the young classes of So- 
ciety, and those of similar ages, not in member- 
ship, who attend our meetings. Invitation and 
caution were handed forth, and a covering of 
solemnity prevailed. May the Lord alone be 
praised ! 

Tenth Month 5th. Yesterday our adjourned 
Monthly Meeting. First meeting my mind en- 
gaged in religious considerations, but fear they 
were not in the pure openings of Truth, but 
rather the fruit of my own cogitations. In the 
meeting for discipline I might have been easy 
with being less active in words. Oh for a more 
deep indwelling under that exercise of mind 
which is begotten by the Truth in all our meet- 
ings of worship and discipline. 

14th. May I be preserved patient and hum- 
ble, nor presume to burden the living by words 
without life. I fear that self has had too great 
influence, although I was not sufficiently sensi- 
ble of it. Oh that I may be enabled to abide 
low, and experience all my sins, whether of 
omission or commission, whether proceeding 
from the activity of self, or the transformations 
of the power of darkness, washed away in the 
blood of the Lamb. The desire of my heart is, 
that every dispensation may, by the Lord’s 
sanctifying power, be made to work together 
for my real good, and furtherance in the way of 
peace. May I be enabled to cast down imagi- 
nations and every high thing, and simply wait 
upon the Lord Most Holy in the nothingness 
of self in prostration of mind. Oh, Holy Being, 
forsake me not. 

2ist. On a review of the past week I am 
persuaded my mind has been too much outward ; 
intent on worldly things, and little or no quali- 
fication experienced to aspire after heavenly 
treasures. 
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Selections from a Memoir of Thomas Kite. 
(Continued from page 144.) 

1808.—The marriage of Thomas Kite and 
Elizabeth Barnard was accomplished on the 
thirtieth day of the Third Month, 1808, at the 
meeting-house of Friends in Pine Street. David 
Sands, who was then in Philadelphia on a relig- 
ious visit, was at the meeting, and dined with 
the wedding company. 

Thomas Kite, in a short account he left of 
his life, thus speaks of this marriage connection. 

“On the thirtieth day of Third Month, 1808, 
I was married to Elizabeth Barnard, a pious 
young woman, who, after having been brought 
up in the Episcopal way of worship, had, when 
quite young, been induced to attend the meet- 
ings of the Baptists, and to submit to the out- 
ward rite from which they have their name. 
For a time she walked in communion with 
them, but not experiencing that inward satis- 
faction she longed for, she was at length con- 
vinced of the principles of Truth, as held by us, 
began to attend our meetings, and after a time 
of serious attention to the gradual unfoldings 
of Heavenly light, was joined in membership 
with us, about the period when my acquaint- 
ance with her commenced. I believe she con- 
tinued faithful to her Divine Guide, and we 
were measurably favored together with the in- 
comes of heavenly love.” 


Thomas Kite was now married, and in his 
new connection, with unwonted cares he experi- 
enced an accession of unwonted comforts. He 
was affectionate in his feelings, and was well 
qualified by his natural disposition to promote 
domestic happiness, and to enjoy it. His con- 
versational powers were good, and he had a 
fund of interesting incidents in his memory, 
ready to come forth in their proper place to 
enliven his discourse. Above everything he ap- 
sere desirous that the members of his house- 

old should be seeking the Lord for themselves, 


and endeavoring to grow up in good likeness 
before Him. 


(To be continyed.) 
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Just before we separated he said to me: “How 
is my old school friend, Eph. Wiley, getting on? 
We were in college together, but we have not 
met in a long time. He don’t like me now, 
does he? But I would like to meet him once 
more.” I told him of the health and the pro- 
gress of the work of Dr. Wiley, and the esteem 
in which he was held by the Southern Church. 
Then he remarked: “The other day I was up 
in the vicinity of Emory and Henry College, 
and if I had had a little more time I would 
have run down and had a chat with Wiley. 
Do you really think that he would have re- 
ceived me pleasantly?” Well, I told the Bishop 
that Dr. Wiley had some prejudice, and did 
not particularly fancy him; but that he was a 
Christian gentlemen, and no doubt would have 
received him courteously. Then he said : “Well, 
the next time you see ‘Eph.’ you tell him why 
I wanted to see him.” ‘Then he gave me his 
reasons for wanting to meet and talk with Dr. 
Wiley. 

A few weeks after that I met the Doctor. 
Among other things I said to him, “ Dr. Wiley, 
I took tea the other evening with Gilbert Haven, 
and spent the evening with him at the house of 
N.G. Taylor.” He looked at me for a moment, 
and said: “ Knowing Haven’s utterances about 
the South, I hardly think I would have done 
that, if I had been in your place. He has done 
us a great deal of harm.” I said: “ Well, I 
was a little surprised at myself for doing it ; but 
I am glad I did it. A more delightful man I 
never met than Bishop Haven. We would all 
feel differently toward him if we only knew 
him better.” He said: “ Yes, that may be true 
from your standpoint. But I know him of old; 
and he has a very deep prejudice against us; 
and we cannot afford to recognize him in his 
work down here.” Then I told the doctor that 
the Bishop was in his neighborhood some weeks 
before, and he came very nearly going to see 
him; that he had a special reason for wanting 
to meet him again, and have a long talk with 
him. 

“Well,” said the doctor, “if Bishop Haven 
had called on me, of course I would have treated 
him courteously, for personally I have no un- 
kind feeling toward him; but to tell you the 
truth, I am not disappointed at his failure to 
come. I dislike many of his extreme views on 
his peculiar hobbies, and it would not be pleas- 
ant to me to talk those things over with him. 
I wish his church had kept him up North. His 
presence down here is irritating, and no good 
can come of his episcopal work in the South. 
He hates Southern people, and the least we 
have to do with him the better it will be for us. 
I feel relieved that he did not call on me.” 

“But,” said I, “he requested me to tell you 
why he wanted to see you and talk with you.” 

“Why was it?” said the doctor. ‘“ Well,” he 
said, “Tell Dr. Wiley that a few months ago I 
was over in Africa, and one hot, sultry Sunday, 
I gathered some flowers and walked two or three 
miles to a graveyard and hunted up the grave 
of Mary Wiley Wright (wife of S. Osgood 
Wright), and spread those simple flowers over 
her lonely grave, and with uncovered head I 
bowed down and offered up a prayer of thanks- 
giving to God for the gift of such a pure, self- 
sacrificing life to the Church, a life that was 
willing to immolate itself upon the altar of 
Christ in behalf of those benighted people, in 
that far-off country of fevers and death. It was 
to me a moment of unspeakable religious joy! 
I just wanted to see Wiley and talk over the 
days gone by, and tell him of my visit to his 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 302. 
FORCE OF PREJUDICE. 

The recent death of E. E. Wiley, who for 
fifty years was connected with Emory and 
Henry College, Va., calls to mind an incident 
worthy of publication in the columns of The 
Christian Advocate. Dr. Wiley, as you know, 
was a New Englander, and he was educated in 
the same institution along with the late Bishop 
Gilbert Haven. In his young manhood he 
came South, and as the years went by he de- 
veloped into a very ardent Southerner. He 
was a fine scholar, a polished gentlemen, and a 
distinguished minister of the Gospel of Christ. 

Bishop Haven and Dr. Wiley were opposites 
in their temperaments, politics, and prejudices ; 
but they were both honest in their convictions 
and frank in the expression of their views. 
Neither of them had anything to conceal. It 
is my recollection that Dr. Wiley and Bishop 
Haven never met face to face after they left 
college. As to this, however, I am not positive. 
Be that as it may, they kept up with each 
other’s work and writings; and they were usu- 
ally on opposite sides of the many perplexing 
questions which, during the whole of their ac- 
tive lives, agitated the Church and the country. 
They were not personal enemies, but in their 
views of many matters there was nothing in 
common between them. Out of this state of 
things there grew up between them very strong 
prejudices. This was not peculiar, however, to 
these two great men; but the same prejudices 
existed between Bishop Haven and most all of 
the leading preachers of Southern Methodism ; 
and this prejudice became more intense when 

Bishop Haven came South and endeavored to 
put his principles into practice. We had read 
about him, and when he came among us we did 
not like him; and we thought from his publish- 
ed utterances that he did not like us; and we 
resolved not to have anything to do with him. 
About this time, and later, I was in charge of 
the Church Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in Knoxville, Tenn., and N. G. Taylor 
was Pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church 
in the same city. We were good friends, and 
it so happened that we lived on adjoining lots. 

One morning we were talking across the fence 

to each other, and Brother Taylor invited me 

to take tea with him that evening. I told him 
that I would be glad to doso. He looked at 
me with a peculiar twinkle in his eye, and said: 

“ Now, Rankin, I am going to hold you to this, 

and I shall surely expect you. And right here 

let me say to you that Gilbert Haven is going 
to spend the night with me, and I want you to 
meet him, and you will find him a very differ- 
ent man from the one about whom you have 
been reading. He is an honest man, and he 
means well; and if you Southern brethren can 
understand him, you will have a very different 
impression of him.” 

Well, I was in for it, but I must confess that 

I was not particularly anxious to meet Bishop 

Haven. At the appointed time I was ushered 

into the presence of the Bishop, and with a 

hearty laugh and a warm grasp of the hand, he 

said : “ How do you do, my brother! I am glad 

to see you and to know you, for in my heart I 

love you Southern brethren, and if we can only 

know each other better we will love one another 

more.” Then for three hours I never spent a 

more delightful evening in my life, and from 

that time on I have had a very different opinion 
of the life and character of Bishop Gilbert 

Haven. 













































































































































sister’s grave. Such experiences bring men 
closer together. Tell Wiley this, won’t you.” 


Before I had finished the Bishop’s message, 


the doctor’s eyes were swimming in tears, and 
with unusual emotion he said: “ Why did’nt he 
come to see me? I do wish he had. We differ 
on many matters, but I would lay all that aside 
and press any man to my heart who would go 
out of his way to do honor to my sister’s grave. 
No purer spirit than hers ever gave its unselfish 
service to the Church. I wish I could see 
Haven. 
at heart than we give him credit for.”—A Re- 
miniscence by G. G. Rankin in Chris. Advocate. 


No doubt but that he’s a better man 


The State of the Temperance Cause. 
An editorial article under this heading, re- 


cently appeared in The Independent, of New 
York, in which the writer states “ that the drink 
habit is on the increase,” “the saloon evil has 
grown,” and “ legislative barriers have been 
broken down to a large extent.” The following 
extracts from the article will show his idea of 
the causes and the remedy for this decadence of 
the cause of temperance. 


“Temperance has lost ground, we believe, 


because the educational method has been so 
generally set aside for the legislative. Men have 
thought that high license, county option and 
prohibition were the immediate objects to be at- 
tained. If only a high license law could be put 
on the statute books the number of saloons 
would be diminished ; they would be of a higher 
grade, and the evil would be greatly restricted. 
If county option could only be secured, or State 
prohibition, we should have an end of the saloon 
evil. 
saloon an outlaw by statute, and everything 
would be accomplished. 
many cases, been a disappointment. We do not 
believe less in prohibition in any form ; we want 
to see it maintained wherever it has been estab- 
lished, and we want to see it established where- 
ever it is possible to enforce it ; but it is as clear 
as demonstration can make it, that neither sta- 
tutory restriction nor any form of prohibition 
does or can insure total abstinence. 
lative is undoubtedly a very important phase 
of the temperance cause, but it is not the funda- 
mental and principal. The foundation for pro- 
hibition must be laid by what is known as the 
educational method, in right opinion and right 
practice. The old-fashioned educational methods 
have been too much overlooked. 


All that was needed was to make the 


The result has, in 


The legis- 


They must 
be taken up again and prosecuted with all the 
vigor that characterized the temperance move- 
ment of half a century ago. The saloon is 
among us. The drink habit is strong upon our 
people. We must wrestle with the evil in the 
same way that the Church wrestles with the 
problem of sin. This educational method has 
both a reformatory and a preventive aspect. We 
must train the youth to right ideas and right 
habits. We must arouse those who are in danger 
and know it not. We must rescue those who 
have gone far enough to see ruin before them. 
Many and many an earnest temperance advo- 
cate has been heard to say within the past ten 
years that we are now beyond moral suasion, 
and must put our hope in legal suasion. This 
is a great mistake, and the sooner temperance 
men and women awake to the fact the better. 
We must appeal to the hearts and consciences 
and minds of the people. We must induce men 
to shun the saloon and abolish the sideboard. 
We must have total abstinence before we can 
have prohibition, and total abstinence is only 
to be secured by moral suasion. 
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what the educational method can do for a State 
we point him to Connecticut. In less than a 
year theevangelistic laborsof Thomas E. Murphy 
have resulted in upward of eighty thousand 
converts—men, women and youth, who have 
taken the pledge with a resolution to observe it. 
Here is an average of almost three hundred 
daily who have been won to the cause of total 
abstinence. It is to be presumed that some of 
them were already total abstainers; it is well 
that they should pledge themselves to continue 
such. Some had just begun to tipple; it isa 
great gain that they should break off the habit 
at the very beginning. Many have been habitual 
drinkers; they have been rescued before they 
had reached the point at which reform becomes 
extremely difficult. Some have been reached 
in the last stages of alcoholism. It has been a 
great work. 

“Murphy has presented temperance on its 
merits. He has shown the evils and dangers of 
the drink habit. He has shown men how to 
keep themselves free from the slavery of drunk- 
enness, and has encouraged those who were 
without hope to lean on the Divine arm, and 
so walk out into the path of safety. Perhaps 
the State has never seen a greater awakening. 
It is a glorious reform, and men of all creeds 
and parties and opinions are agreed that it is of 
a thorough and lasting character. Some of the 
worst places in Connecticut have been changed 
by Murphy’s labors, and he has created so strong 
a sentiment that in the recent elections no-license 
was carried where it had not succeeded before. 
New Britain is one of the trophies of his war- 
fare; that is now a no-licensé town. It could 
not possibly have been carried against the sa- 
loon if a campaign of education and reform had 
not preceded it. 

“What Murphy has done and is still doing 
in Connecticut ought to be taken up and car- 
ried on in other States. Let us have a large 
corps of men who shall not work along political 
lines, but along reform lines; men who appre- 
ciate the power of the Gospel to reach hopeless 
cases, and to surround the tempted with safe- 
guards. That is what we want. Let us make 
sober voters. Let us pledge those who have the 
franchise or are to have it, to total abstinence. 
Let us accomplish this, and then it will be pos- 
sible to have restriction and prohibition not only 
in the statute books but in reality.” 


enensncmnmmniiapiaaninnainee 

On the beach is an old river boat with a 
history. For a few years it cleared one hundred 
and thirty-five thousand dollars each season 
during the mining excitement; when its ma- 
chinery gave out it was floated ashore and used 
as a hotel; then it was used as a bakery, owned 
by a Chinaman, who turned it into a boarding- 
house for his countrymen, who were working 
abandoned placers. Looking at that old ruin 
I thought of a passage in a sermon preached by 
the famous Eleazar Smith, of New Hampshire, 
before the Conference. Urging the ministers to 
learn the art of growing old gracefully, he illus- 
trated his idea by a ship which at first had been 
a double-decker; as it grew old it was reduced 
to a single deck, and did well in that capacity 
for some years, when finally everything was 
taken off but the hull, and it was used as a scow. 
“Brethren,” said he, “in all these functions it 
was useful. Be content to be razed as you grow 
older.” At present nothing can be seen of the 
abandoned hulk except the line of the guard 
above the weeds that have grown around it.— 
Late Paper. 


“Tf any one needs to have an illustration of 
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Hingeston’s Alarm. 
(Concluded from page 140.) 

The second section of the book is especially 
directed to the members of the Church of Eng- 
land, and contains the substance of an address 
personally delivered in their place of worship 
at Totness in Devonshire, pointing out the non- 
acceptable character of their worship. 

The occasion of this, he says, was that in at- 
tending the funeral of an acquaintance at Tot- 
ness. During the continuance of the service 
among them, he felt much want of spiritual 
life. This so impressed him that for a number 
of days after, he labored “under a mighty ex- 
ercise” for the sake of the people. And he felt 
the command, “Go, tell this people.” After 
much holding back, he was made willing to 
obey, “ And,” he adds, “I can truly say, that I 
came to you in weakness and fear, and much 
trembling; being perfectly ashamed to appear 
so contemptibly, in order to deliver before so 
great an auditory, that strange, if not dreadful 
message, t. ¢., ‘That I had seen that your wor- 
ship was not acceptable to the All-seeing Wis- 
dom; and that my conscience had commanded, 
“Go tell this people their worship is not accep- 
table unto me, the living and true God, for they 
have not performed their vows to me.’” 

“All which I delivered to you on the day 
aforesaid, reminding you that you had sworn 
to forsake the Devil and all his works, the vain 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world; and 
also to keep God’s holy will and command- 
ments, and walk in the same all the days of your 
life. This I told you you had sworn to perform, 
but you had not done it; and that till you had 
performed your vows to God, your devotion, 
however amiable in itself, would never find ac- 
ceptance with Him.” 

In his comments on this subject, H. Hinges- 
ton tells professing Christians that the Divine 
command is to destroy the Devil and his works, 
and queries, “ Have you done it? In the dread 
of the Lord I tell you nay, and that except you 
repent, the kingdom of heaven will be rent from 

ou.” 
: He takes occasion largely to enforce the ne- 
cessity of freedom from sin—quoting numerous 
injunctions contained in both the Old and New 
Testament, to be perfect. 

The concluding part of the treatise is an ad- 
dress to the clergy. In the opening part of 
this he refers to the subtilty of Satan in per- 
suading man in the Garden of Eden to eat of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge, “ whose mor- 
tal taste brought death into the world,” and 
barred up the way to the tree of life. Similarly, 
when our Saviour came into the world to restore 
fallen man, the mysteries of the kingdom were 
hidden from the eoued rabbies of that day, 
who had been feeding on the tree of knowledge, 
and revealed unto babes. That knowledge of 
God and of Christ, which is eternal life, is not 
to be obtained by academical studies, but by 
revelation. “ All things are delivered to me of 
my Father, and no man knoweth the Son but 
the Father, neither knoweth any man the Fa- 
ther save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
Son will reveal Him.” 

Paul says, “ That Christ sent him not to bap- 
tize, but to preach the Gospel, not with wisdom 
of words, lest the cross of Christ should be made 
of none effect.” 

“God hath chosen the foolish things of this 
world to confound the wise; and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to con- 
found the things which are mighty,” &c. 

Where is the wise? Where are the learned 


rabbies? Where are the students of divinity 
and university scholars? Where are the learned 
bishops and inferior priests? Hath not God 
said that Mortality is in tft fruit of the tree of 
knowledge? Let the Devil preach other, he is 
a liar, and was so from the beginning ; though 
he tells you that to eat of the wisdom of this 
world, and the learning of the learned rabbies, 
the study of divinity and university knowledge 
is absolutely necessary to make you priests to 
the most High God and so distinguish good 
from evil as to put you in a capacity to impart 
to your fellow mortals the certain and direct 
path to the kingdom of eternal peace; though 
he tell you all these things and abundantly 
more, they are all lies. 

The chief point of the writer seems to have 
been to convince the clergy that all true spirit- 
ual knowledge must flow from the revelations 
of the Light, the spirit of Christ ; and that it is 
not to be obtained through any exercise of the 
intellectual powers, whether applied to the Serip- 
tures, or in any other way. This accords with 
the testimony, “ The things of God knoweth no 
man save the spirit of God.” JW 

























































(Continued from page 139.) 

“About this time a little incident occurred. 
A small streak of silver edging to the dark 
cloud of horrors which had overshadowed us so 
long, but brought to the fore the kindly benevo- 
lent character of the commander-in-chief of the 
English army. In describing this circumstance 
to various groups of ladies in my travels round 
the world, [ have styled it as the ‘ Baby Inci- 
dent.’ It came to pass in this way: A mandate 
went forth to the effect that a certain suburb of 
Sebastopol was to have a raid made upon it by 
a select body of our men, the attack to take 
place at mid-day, when the enemy were at din- 
ner. The surprise was so complete, and the rush 
so sudden, that the venture turned out a perfect 
success. On entering the cottages they found 
that the occupants had fled, leaving their dinners 
untouched on the tables, the canaries in their 
cages, and various articles of domestic use lit- 
tered about ; but in one cottage was left behind, 
in the heedless flight, a child about six months 
old, clothed, and asleep in its cradle, wrapped 
in innocent and blissful ignorance of its future. 
An officer took up the little one in his arms 
and carried her out as a prisoner of war. On 
reporting the success of the raid to headquarters, 
and the capture of the little mite, the question 
was very naturally asked, what was to be done 
with this helpless prisoner? The reply came 
back from Lord Raglan ordering a flag of truce 
to be sent out the next morning, which was re- 
sponded to, and when the staff-officers met on 
neutral ground to have a parley, they were 
moved to laughter at the novel procedure over 
so trifling a matter as that of the well-being of | 
a little child, but they politely consented to the \ 
demands of our chief, namely, that the mother 
of the child should be sought for. Hence a 
careful search was made for the woman, but in 
vain; no mother was forthcoming to acknowl- 
edge her lost babe. Such is war. On the aides- 
de-camp bringing this fact to the knowledge of ly 
his lordship, the next question was, what in the 
world could be done with this little mite of hu- M 
manity? And here cropped up the benevolent 
thoughtfulness of good Lord Raglan. ‘Go, 
said he, ‘and make inquiries among the women 
in the camp, and find out if there be any nurs- 
ing mothers who would be willing to take charge 
of an enemy’s child.’ The messenger returned 







































































































































and stated that he had fortunately discovered 
that the wife of one of the men of the rifle 
brigade had a baby a few weeks old, and was 
willing to undertak@double duty, and thus re- 
lieved us from a perplexing dilemma. 

“ After three weeks had elapsed, the staff at 
headquarters were startled one morning by Lord 
Raglan asking them if they had heard anything 
lately of this now remarkable child, but the in- 
cident had vanished clean from their memories 
—not so with Raglan the Good. ‘I wish,’ said 
he, ‘ one of you would go down and see how the 
mother and her twins are getting on.’ The reply 
received was to the effect that the two children 
were thriving admirably well, but that the poor 
woman herself looked weak and thoroughly 
washed out. ‘Oh, indeed,’ said his lordship; then 
inquiring how many cows there were, and on 
being told that they were all dry except one, 
‘Then,’ continued our self‘denying chief,’ send 
down a bottle of milk to that woman every 
morning’ —a requisition which struck them 
with dismay, as they would have in that case 
but a scanty supply for their teas. I need hardly 
say that after this notice the protege of his lord- 
ship became quite popular, and might have 
been styled, not a fille du regiment, but a fille de 
Parmie, for every fellow in the vicinity of the 
woman’s tent took to nursing with singular de- 
light, in fact, there was quite a furor as to who 
should have the honor of caressing the little 
enemy. Then an army chaplain took her in 


hand and christened her Alma, and go re- 
nowned had she become at the end of the war 
that the Queen adopted her and gave her a 
liberal education, suitable for the position of a 
governess, which post she took up in a family 


going out to the Cape, where she in time was 
married very well to a German, who had been 
one of our mercenary legion, and had, among 
others, au allotment of land given to him in- 
stead of money; and I believe this German 
colony did prosper well eventually.” 

“When the Italian contingent joined us in 
the spring of 1855, it was brought out in Eng- 
lish transports under a pecuniary arrangement 
with our Government, which guaranteed also to 
provision them for some time after their arrival ; 
but in consequence of our own defective com- 
missariat we could not meet our engagements so 
to do in anything like a satisfactory manner. 
What we wanted so badly ourselves we could 
not give to them however much we might sym- 
pathize with those newcomers. The Italian 
troops of all arms of the service numbered 
about 15,000, all told. They first of all en- 
camped themselves in an unhealthy part of 
Balaclava Valiey, and what with this mistake 
and the short commons we could spare to them, 
Asiatic cholera attacked these splendid picked 
men, the very cream of the Italian army—a 
body of magnificent athletes; but grand physi- 
cal development was no barrier to the insidious 
inroads of this black plague —the very scourge 
of scourges, the effects of which drew tears of 
agony from their brave and sorrowing: general. 
In this sad and distressing plight, LaMarmora 
appealed to Lord Raglan for some experienced 
English officers to help him out of his dilemma. 
Hence it came to pass that I was selected to aid 
them in their sanitary and medical organization, 
and a commissariat officer, of considerable ex- 
perience and aptitude, was sent to do all he 
could with the limited means then at his dis- 
posal. Notwithstanding the improvement in 
their position, and supplies better regulated, 
cholera of the worst possible Asiatic type at- 
iacked them, and continued to baffle al! our 
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efforts to check its ravages. A man, for in- 
stance, would be, to all appearance, in perfect 
health at breakfast time, and afterwards be 
struck down, and in a few hours of awful agony 
would be dead by the evening, and buried before 
the morning dawned, in solemn silence and se- 
crecy, in order to prevent the knowledge reach- 
ing the ears of his comrades and causing de- 
pression of mind—a state of feeling certain to 
invite an attack. Oh, it was indeed a tearful 
and heartrending sight to behold a long file of 
these splendid fellows sown up in their blankets 
—the soldier’s shroud—carried off to an igno- 
minious trench to be buried side by side, packed 
away like herrings in a barrel, then a few inches 
of soil thrown over them, till the next lot came 
in, unwept over by any bereaved mother or 
sister, sic transit gloria mundi. 

“Thus were disposed of thirteen thousand 
men of all ranks, from the general to the pri- 
vate, in about six weeks. Among the many 
brave commanders who were lost to the Italian 
army at this time, none was more lamented than 
the intrepid, stern-looking Alessandro della Mar- 
mora, whose jaw had been fractured during the 
war of 1849, and who was brother to Alphonso 
the chief. 

“He had a heavy, twisted, long mustache 
like his king’s, which I had cut off and sent to 
his widow with his Bible; for, wonderful to re- 
late, a large number of Bibles in the Italian 
language had been given by one of our colpor- 
teurs to the troops, and they used to sit around 
the camp-fires, when one would read to others 
who could not, the pathetic tales of mercy, for- 
bearance and love in the grand old Book. Their 
Roman Catholic chaplains were furious, and or- 
dered the men to deliver them up, but they one 
and all refused point-blank to do anything of 
the kind; and even their officer’s commands 
fared no better, and in fear of a mutiny the 
subject was allowed to drop, and each knapsack 
contained the precious jewel to the end of the 
campaign.” 

ccnneninnnianilipdipinanadanaess 

A missionary once related the following: “A 
king’s son was a prisoner, who, after several 
years, was released, upon the condition that he 
permit himself to be led at the hour of noon 
through the city. 

‘QO,’ said the young man, ‘ how will the peo- 
ple look ? 

‘You do not yet know how you will be led,’ 
answered the king, 

When the hour arrived, he gave him a vessel 
filled with milk to the brim in his hands. 

‘As soon as you spill a drop you must die,’ 
said he. 

Close behind the young man walked the ex- 
ecutioner with dagger in hand, to stab him as 
soon as a drop fell to the earth. 

From far the people had come together to 
see the king’s son upon his perilous journey ; 
head by head the crowd stood upon the streets. 
All the windows were crowded, and some even 
climbed upon the roofs. When the youth had 
passed through the terrible ordeal, the king 
stepped to him and said : 

‘Well, what kind of faces did the people 
make ?” 

‘O king,’ answered the youth, ‘I saw not one. 
I only saw my life in my hands and death be- 
hind me.’” 

Let us be like this youth, let us not look 
around, but take care of ourselves, for we carry 
the happiness of our lives ever with us; and it 
is only by walking very carefully and heeding 
the Divine voice that says, “This is the way, 


walk ye in it,’ that we can safely reach the 
goal which is life eternal.—WSelected 


For “THE FRIEND,” 
Newspaper Science. 


A person who has had some acquaintance 
with natural history is frequently amused by 
statements respecting plants, animals and min- 
erals, written by non-scientific observers, which 
are so unlike anything that has come under his 
own observation or knowledge, that they at once 
awaken a feeling of incredulity ; or if the thing 
itself is described with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy, the comments on it are often wild or 
strange. ; 

Some weeks ago the following paragraph was 
published in some of our newspapers : 

A BALLOON PLANT. — “ There is a very curious 
plant to be found growing in the vicinity of Oro- 
ville, California,” says the Mercury. “The fruit is 
yellow and a little larger than an egg, and appears 
like an empty bag rather than a solid, though it 
contains a watery substance which evaporates or 
dries up when the fruit is fully ripe, leaving a sort 
of gas inside the fruit which is lighter than air. 
This inflated, bag-like fruit flaps back and forth in 
the wind till it finally breaks loose from its slender 
stem, sails up into the air, rising one hundred or 
more feet, and finally disappearing over the hill.” 

There are several plants whose pods are large 
and light ; one of these, the Bladder-nut (Staph 
lea trifolia) grows at Philadelphia, in the Park, 
on the west bank of the Schuylkill, and is not 
uncommon in Chester County, Pa. I have found 
it on the farm of Westtown Boarding School. 
But although the membrane which forms the 
pod is thin and light, its buoyancy would scarcely 
enable it to rise with the seed it contains, even 
if filled with the lightest known gas. It is very 
doubtful whether a growing plant ever secretes 
such a gas, and if it did, that could scarcely 
take place after the pod was fully matured and 
ready to be separated from its stalk, for then 
the vital processes in that pod are about ended, 
and the seed is ready to be sent forth to take 
care of itself. Neither could it be supposed that 
the gas had been secreted while vegetation was 
still active, and that it had remained in the pod 
until its maturity ; for when a gas is so situated 
it passes through thin vegetable or animal mem- 
branes with irrisistible force and is lost in the 
atmosphere. 

Therefore I did not believe in the accuracy 
of the statement respecting the Balloon-plant, 
but concluded to refer the matter to my friend, 
Hugh D. Vail, of St. Barbara, in California, in 
whose scientific mind I placed great confidence. 
A letter lately received from him says, that 
knowing nothing of any such plant, he wrote 
to the University of California and received an 
answer from two of the instructors in botany, 
who said that they did not believe in its exist- 
ence. Professor Jephson says there is a species 
of Astragalus —a plant belonging to the pea 
family—that has pods like those described, and 
if the wind was strong enough they might be 
blown over the top of a hill; but as for rising 
up like a balloon, he had no belief in the possi- 
bility. 

So I think we may safely regard this story as 
an exploded balloon. 

A few weeks ago a short communication ap- 
peared in the Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, 
from a person who claimed to have discovered 
in the neighborhood of Norristown a large de- 
posit of fossil corn. His theory was that prior 
to the deluge this country was thickly inhabited, 
and was a corn-producing land ; and that when 
the flood swept over it there were hundreds of 
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bushels of husked corn buried in the slush, and 
that the water being charged with silica, the 
grains were gradually converted into quartz 
crystals. 

"This theory was too improbable to be received, 
but having occasion to be in Norristown on 
business, I determined to visit the spot, thinking 
the crystals might be interesting as minerals, 
and curious also to see what grouping of them 
had suggested the idea of corn to the discoverer. 
He kindly sent me directions which enabled me 
to reach the locality. Norristown is situated in 
the red sandstone district, which commences a 
short distance south of it. After traversing most 
of the borough, I saw before me a small stream 
of water, which gaye me_ hopes that I was ap- 
proaching the spot, for valleys often make the 
dividing line between different geological forma- 
tions. Some small boys were fishing in the 
stream. They said it was formerly called Saw- 
mill Run, but it had no name now. On asking 
if there was any stone quarry near, one little 
fellow wanted to know if I was hunting stones, 
and told me I would find stone corn about a 
mile on, and added that they had some of it at 
home. I met also with other parties who knew 
of the corn theory. 

In due time | came to the place I was in 
search of. It was a dry stone wall, extending 
for a considerable distance on one side of the 
township line road. ‘These stones, the farmer 
told me, he had gathered off of the surface of 
the adjacent field. They were masses of quartz, 
largely composed of small crystals grouped in 
various ways, often in radiating clusters, which 
might readily suggest to a farmer the idea of a 
section of an ear of corn. But the stones also 
abounded in crystals very differently grouped, 
many of them lining cavities of different shapes 
—to which the “corn” theory could not ap- 
ply. 

I had passed the limits of the red sandstone 
formation, and I suppose entered on a quartz 
formation, which is described in the Geological 
Survey of Pennsylvania as Potsdam Sandstone, 
and of which the Edgehill rock is a part. One 
who had a heavy hammer and strength to wield 
it, might have obtained from this wall many 
beautiful specimens of rock crystals—beautiful, 
though individually small. Indeed, I suppose 
it had been visited by those mineralogic rally 
inclined, for the farmer complained that he had 
some extra labor to perform in repairing his 
wall, which had been partially thrown down in 
places. J. W. 
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Evi loves to use snares, and to clothe itself 
with deceit. Travellers tell us that the Eastern 
people used to catch monkeys by cutting in a 
cocoanut a hole just large enough to admit of 
the monkey’s hand. When once the hand was 
in, it was sure to grasp enough of the contents 
to prevent its withdrawal. The monkey falls 
a victim to his greed. It is not the nut’s hold 
upon him, but his upon the nut, and his belief 
in the advantage of that, which cost him his 
liberty. So the world holds us, indeed, by our 
own wills, for we are its willing slaves. But 
behind the will lies the illusion of a benefit we 
are receiving from our grasp on it,—the illusion 
on it,—the illusion against which Christ warns 
us when He says: “Take heed and keep your- 
selves from ali covetousness: for a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.” All the hand can grasp 
is of less worth than the freedom of God’s child, 
living by faith in God’s fatherly care of us.— 
Sunday School Times. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
EARTH AND HEAVEN. 
EARTH. 


There is grief, there is grief, there is wringing of hands, 


And weeping, and calling for aid ; 


For sorrow hath summoned her group, and it stands 


Round the couch where the sufferer is laid. 


And lips are all pallid, and cheeks are all cold, 


And tears from the heart-springs are shed ; 


Yet who that looks on the sweet saint to behold, 


But would gladly lie down in her stead. 


There is grief, there is grief, there is anguish and 


strife. 
See the sufferer is toiling for breath ! 


For the spirit wiil cling, oh how fondly to life, 


And stern is the struggle with death ! 


But the terrible conflict grows deadlier still, 


Till the last fatal symptoms have birth, 


And the eyeball is glazed and the heart blood is chill— 


And this is the portion of earth ! 


HEAVEN. 


There is bliss, there is bliss, in the region above, 


They have opened the gates of the sky ; 


A spirit hath soared to those mansions of love, 


And seeks for admittance on high. 


There is bliss, there is bliss, at the foot of the throne. 


See the spirit all purified, bend ; 


And it glows with delight, since it gazes alone 


On the face of a father—a friend. 


There it joins in the anthems forever that rise, 


And its frailty or folly forgiven. 


It is dead to the earth and new born to the skies, 


And this is the portion of heaven! 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
GOING TO REDSTONE MEETING. 


When skies were brightest and life was new, 
And hearts were lightest and cares were few, 
I remember a ride we took one day, 

Over the hill-tops and far away. 

South we rode in the morning light; 

Fogs were waving their banners white. 

For night had stricken her black flag down 
And morning reigned ; a glorious crown 

Of autumnal beauty, rich and rare, 
Covered the landscapes everywhere. 

So far away have the summers flown, 

So bleak and bare has my life been mown, 
That but few of those scenes remain to me; 
But a few stand out in relief as free, 


“As the cameos cut but yesternight, 


As a bow of promise arched with light; 
And I seem to see the sumacs glow 
On the wooded hills and the streams below ; 
And there where the fierce primordial heat 
As flames of fire have wavered and beat 
Till the rocks of the whole side-hill 
Have borrowed their hues and retain them still ; 
Leaving the name of “ Red Stone” there, 
On hill and field and place of ee. 
And I seem to see through the deepening haze 
The spires and the city’s crowded ways ; 
While far below us the river rolled, 
As a silver flood through the autumn’s gold. 
And again I see as a pleasing dream 
The old mill stand by the brimming stream. 
And again in memory’s gilt of grace. 
I go to the Redstone meeting place, 
And see the galleries filled again 
With the manly forms of the kingliest men : 
William Blackburn I know was there, 
Whether weather was wintry or foul or fair ; 
And there were the Gilberts and Isaac Price, 
And William Hancock and Frederick Maerkt ; 
And I see the smile of Jesse Cope, 
Which radiant sprang of eternal hope. 
The groups of children in happy homes, 
I see as a vision that goes and comes. 
I remember these things and the skies that wept— 
I remember the little boy who slept ! 

M. 


Winona, Ohio, Eleventh Month 9th, 1893. 


PRAYER may not bring us money, but it 
briugs us what no money can buy—a power 
to keep from sin and be content with God’s 
will. 





Scripture Illustrations. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, CANON OF DURHAM. 





Tae HeALinc or THE WOMAN WHO HAD 
AN Issur or BLoop.—*‘A Woman ... CAME.” 
—In order to comprehend the full grasp of this 
poor woman’s faith, we must realize the very 
different position of woman in Eastern lands 
from that which she holds in free and Christian 
countries. Not that women among either Jews 
or Gentiles in our Lord’s time were secluded, 
and always veiled in public, as to the custom 
among Mohammedans. The use of the veil 
covering the face dates only from the promul- 
gation of the Koran, and is not even now prac- 
tised by either Jews or Christians. The veil 
spoken of in the Old Testament is rather a light 
shawl or muffler, thrown loosely over the head, 
and which the wearer instinctively draws across 
half her face if accosted by, or speaking to a 
stranger. Such must have been the veil of Ruth 
—a shawl large and strong enough to carry six 
measures of barley, nearly equal to six pecks. 
But while woman was happily free from the de- 
grading restraints imposed by modern Moslems ; 
while she could travel alone ; while she mingled 
freely in the crowd that followed the Preacher, 
there was and is in all modest Eastern women 
an inbred shrinking from observation, an avoid- 
ance of everything in dress and manner which 
might attract attention, which would render it 
hard indeed for this poor timid sufferer to make 
her affliction known tothe good Physician. Here 
she shows her great fuith,—a faith which recog- 
nized that He knew her need without speech from 
her, and that her will to be healed by him would 
be promptly met by the exercise of his Divine 
power, without the utterance of a spoken word. 
Working her way unobserved through the fol- 
lowing crowd, she draws her mantle or veil 
across her face, and unnoticed by human eye, 
applies her finger to his garment with the touch 
of faith. At once she falls back among the 
crowd, feeling the physical result in her body. 
When she finds that from her Divine Healer no 
seerets are hid, she is struck with terror and 
trembling, perhaps scarcely venturing to hope 
that the faith which had acted without permis- 
sion from Jesus would be accepted as genuine ; 
but soon she is reassured by the unstinted bless- 
ing which confirms not only permanence to her 
cure, but also the peace that springs from a liv- 
ing faith. 

MEDICINE IN THE East.—We are told that 
this poor woman had suffered many things of 
many physicians, and had spent all she had, and 
was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse. 
St. Luke, himself a physician, while stating the 
fact that she had exhausted all her means upon 
physicians, but in vain expresses the failure of 
his profession less severely. She had suffered 
many things. Rude and severe was the treat- 
ment of disease among the Jews, as it is still 
among Easterns. For such cases as this in 
question the remedies are often painful and 
loathsome, a strange mixture of charms and 
jugglery with childish specifics. The rabbis 
tell us that after various medicaments had been 
drunk, the woman was to be placed where two 
ways met, and suddenly startled from behind. 
Ten similar ceremonies are prescribed. Among 
them is this: Seven ditches are to be dug. In 
each vine cuttings are to be burned, and the 
patient is to sit down first over one and then 
over the next, till she has endured the heat and 
smoke from all the seven, while a sort of incan- 
tation is pronounced over her. Truly might the 
evangelist record that she had suffered many 
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things, in contrast with her present healing and 
blessing, without money and without price.— 
Sunday-School Times. 


+ — 


Natural History, Science, etc. 
Mail Curiosities—Twenty millions of articles 


of mail matter pass through the post-offices of 


the United States each day, and nearly half a 
million letters are received annually at the Dead 
Letter Office, because of illegibility of penman- 
ship. Ninety-five per cent. of the latter are de- 
livered to their consignees, and only five per 
cent. thus become actual dead letters, 7. ¢., are 
returned to their writers. These ninety-five per 
cent. constitute what are known as “ live letters,” 
and their handling is the work of one of the most 
important of the departments of the Dead Letter 
Office in Washington, D.C., the presiding genius 
of which is Patti Lyle Collins, impersonally 
known as “the blind reader,” from her wonder- 
ful ability in deciphering unintelligible addresses 
and localizing miscalled places. — The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


Carp Feeding on Cabbage. — There is a cab- 
bage field on the bank of the Willamette River, 
near Salem, Oregon, according to the Independ- 
ent, which the present high water has overflowed, 
leaving the tops of the plants a little above the 
surface. The owner says that an immense school 
of carp have taken advantage of the opportunity 
to fatten off his cabbage, and that the garden is 
fairly alive with them. Standing where he can 
see what is going on, the plants almost look as 
though they were alive, the nipping of the fish 
causing them to be in a constant tremble. 

Nervous Prostration.—A. C. Dixon, in the Jn- 
dependent, says:—In a former pastorate I knew 
a young lady who was jilted by her lover. He 
married another woman, and a week after that 
event his former sweetheart took to her bed, 
where she remained, nervously prostrate, for 
six years. At the expiration of that time the 
wife died, and the afflicted girl was seen the 
next week riding out in a carriage. She re- 
covered in a few days, and though the rascal 
who had jilted her married another woman, she 
steadfastly refused to be sick any more. In her 
case the mind and heart made her sick, and 
through the mind and heart she was healed. As 
soon as the cause of the physical disease was re- 
moved, of course the effect disappeared. She 
may have been so angered by the second mar- 
riage that it did not prostrate her as before ; and 
the ardor of affection had doubtless subsided. 

A Visit from Birds. — Some time ago, the 
weather being pleasant, although it was as yet 
but little after six o’clock in the morning, I was 
working with one of the windows of my room 
open. All at once I heard a sound of wings, 
and perceived a redthroat, its bill still bordered 
with the yellow characteristic of infancy, flut- 
tering frightened across the room. It had proba- 
bly, in its first attempt at flight, met a cat or a 
squirrel, and had taken refuge with me under 
the stress of a panic-stricken terror. It was so 
frightened, that, in trying to get out, it did not 
see the open window, and beat obstinately against 
the glass of those which were shut. I thought 
it best not to interfere, lest I might frighten it 
still more; hoping, besides, that it would be 
more perspicacious when it had recovered its 
self-possession. It soon desisted from its at- 
tempts, and perched itself on a corner of my 
book-case. I watched it with the corners of my 
eyes without moving ; I observed that its respira- 
tion became more regular, and its expression 


resumed itscalm. It completely recovered itself 
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in a few moments, but, instead of trying to es- 
cape, it stayed where it was, uttering frequent 
light cries. In response to these calls, another 
redthroat came in, adult and experienced, evi- 
dently the father of our frightened one. He 
flew rapidly round in my room, like one exam- 
ining the resources and means of the country; 
then, having beaten his wings for a few seconds 
before his offspring to encourage him to follow 
him, I fancied, he went out alone with a jerk of 
his wings, without missing the window. Here, 
I thought, is a father who takes things philo- 
sophically; sure that his chick will be in no 
danger, he plants it there, and goes back to his 
business. But I judged too hastily. In less than 
a minute the father came back, bringing a cater- 
pillar in his bill. He gave it to the little one, 
then went out, returned, and made twenty jour- 
neys for provisions, bringing in all sorts of in- 
sects, to the great satisfaction of the young one, 
which became quite contented and made itself 
well at home—erecting its feathers, smoothing 
them, and working itself into a ball, and peep- 
ing. But its skill did not correspond with its 
appetite ; it dropped the insects on my books, 
not to my pleasure ; then there came a spider of 
respectable size, when, having a horror of spiders 
as unreasonable and unconquerable, and dislik- 
ing the litter left by the little bird on my books, 
I thought it was time to give these creatures to 
understand that their familiarity was a little in 
excess of the limits. I opened all the windows, 
and, shaking my handkerchief, sent them to con- 
tinue their feast in the woods. — M. Cunisset- 
Carnot, in the Popular Science Monthly. 


Tobacco Cancer.—The British Medical Jour- 
nal says that cancer of the lip, is undoubtedly 
rare in the female compared with the affection 
in the males; but cases of the former do occa- 
sionally come under observation. There were 
three cases admitted into the cancer hospital, 
Brompton, during the last three years, com- 
pared with sixty-five cases of cancer of the male 
lip; but in the male the lip affected was in 
every case the lower lip, in two out of three in 
the female it occurred in the upper lip. In 
view of these facts can it be doubted that cati- 
cer, in this situation at least, owes its origin to 
irritation, and results in the great majority of 
cases from smoking? 

Writing on this subject, Dr. Herbert Bar- 
clay, of Waimette, New Zealand, remarks: 

“One woman consulted me for a growth on 
the lower lip some time ago. It was the size of 
an acorn, hard, ragged, and horny on the sur- 
face, and caused disfigurement. Knowing how 
rare cancer in this situation is, the patient ap- 
peared to understand that I was in a little 
doubt. She then remarked that she had better 
tell the whole truth, and her statement was that 
she lived among the hills, a long distance from 
any other habitation; that her husband was 
away for weeks at a time, and that feeling 
lonely she had sought comfort in a pipe. Hence 
the growth, and the necessity for its. removal.” 

Cancer doubtless is due to a peculiar taint in 
the blood, which is localized by irritation. A 
person might be tainted with cancerous humor, 
and still never have a cancer, if he kept his 
general health good, and did nothing to cause 
local irritation. But ifa man for thirty or forty 
years puts things in his stomach which would 
draw a blister on the surface in twenty-four 
hours if applied as a poultice, what wonder is it 
that after he has suffered untold tortures, a 
post-mortem examination reveals cancer in the 
stomach? So if a man lays a quid of tobacco 
in a certain place in his mouth beside his tongue, 


or allows a pipe, heated with smoke, and poison- 
ed with tobacco, to lie day after day upon his 
lip, what wonder is it that after a while through 
the increased flow of blood to that particular 
point, the poisonous humors in the system, com- 
bining with the narcotic poisons, at last con- 
centrate there and produce a cancerous growth? 


From “ THE EARNEST CHRISTIAN,” 

INTELLECTUAL Reticion.—This is an age of 
a religion of the intellect. The Bible is studied 
as one would learn the.text books ofschools. The 
letter part is familiarized—the hidden spiritual 
Word does not talk to the heart. Why? Be- 
cause they will believe a lie. Wherein are 
they deceived? They will insist that they can 
serve God and Mammon ; they ignore a narrow 
way to heaven; they say they can be of the 
world and lovers of it, and still be God’s chil- 
dren, that to separate themselves from the world 
and renounce its incentives to pride and the 
hampering of appetite, is a superstitious idea 
begotten in the brain of misguided religionists, 
There is an immense phalanx of the young 
being church-educated into this intellectual re- 
ligion—without so much as the form of godli- 
ness. The thought is appalling! 


Selling Liquor to Indians. 

The Indian Rights Association have publish- 
ed a tract which sets forth the practical diffi- 
culty of enforcing the United States law which 
prohibits the sale of liquor to the Indians. Many 
of the Indian Agents pay little attention to it. 
The writer of the report, G. B. Grinnell, illus- 
trates as follows the difficulty thrown in the way 
of a faithful officer. 


“Three years ago, Major George Steell was 
appointed Agent for the Blackfeet, and soon 
afier taking charge he began a campaign against 
the liquor sellers. This, he at once found to 
be hard and discouraging work. It was easy 
enough, if a drunken Indian, or one with liquor 
in his possession, came to the stockade, to lock 
him up in the guard-house, and keep him there, 
but this was only the first step in the work of 
stopping the traffic. It was then necessary to 
secure evidence which would convince a jury 
that some one had sold liquor to this Indian, 
and to obtain this evidence from Indians, half- 
breeds, or whites, was a slow and difficult task. 
After the evidence had been obtained, a report 
must be sent to the Indian Bureau at Wash- 
ington. Here it was received, read, filed, pigeon- 
holed, and after the lapse of considerable time, 
reported to the Department of Justice for more 
reading, filing, pigeon-holeing, and waiting. 
When at last the routine of a Government 
office got round to the paper, some one in the 
Department of Justice wrote to the United 
States Marshal, at Helena, Montana, where the 
matter had to wait for months or years. Oc- 
casionally a case would arise where people here 
in the East were interested in the matter, and 
kept telegraphing and writing to the President, 
members of the Cabinet, Senators, Representa- 
tives, and other people in Washington. If the 
authorities were sufficiently stirred up in this 
way, a Deputy Marshal would at length go 
from Helena to the agency and arrest the 
whisky seller. The prisoner, threatening to 
kill Steell and all the witnesses, is then sent to 
Helena for a hearing. The witnesses—Indians, 
half-breeds, and whites—are now brought to- 
gether, at a great loss of time to themselves, to 
attend the hearing before the Grand Jury. 
None of the Indians have any money to pay 
their expenses to Helena, two hundred miles 





had been raised in the Quarters and expended in 
Pastoral work. 

The number of pupils enrolled during the year 
in Earlham College was three hundred and seven- 
teen, of whom one hundred and eighty-one were 
members of the Society. 
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Under the head of “ Items” will be found an 
account of the late Yearly Meeting of Indiana, 
condensed from a copy of the minutes recently 
received. This is one of the largest and most 
influential among the bodies claiming to be 
Yearly Meetings of the Society of Friends; and 
we do not doubt that there are among its mem- 
bers many who desire the prosperity of the cause 
of Christ in the earth. But it is sadly apparent, 
that the prevailing tendency of things in its 
borders is away from the usages of primitive 
Quakerism. This is evidenced by its endorse- 
ment of the conclusions of the Indianapolis Con- 
ference, which favored the “Pastoral system,” 
and by the growth of that system among its 
meetings, fifty-three of which were reported to 
be under Pastoral care. This is a striking illus- 
tration of the tendency which exists among 
nominal Christians to shrink from that humbling 
religious exercise necessary to the perforniance 
of true worship, and to substitute therefor the 
labors of others. Where the members of a meet- 
ing are properly sensible of thé source of real 
religious nourishment, they will apply for them- 
selves to that inexhaustible fountain; and al- 
though they will thankfully accept such favors 
as the Head of the Church may dispense through 
secondary channels, they will not hire a preacher 
to preach forthem. That act indicates that such 
have widely departed from the spiritual views 
of Quakerism, or are very unfaithful thereto. If 
it should be said that the duties expected of a 
“ Pastor,’ are not confined to preaching, but in- 
clude an oversight and care of the flock —this, 
it may be answered, isa part of the charge which 


devolves upon all the living members of the 
Church. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep StaTes.—The steamer Alameda, from Hono- 
lulu, arrived at San Francisco Eleventh Month 23rd, 
but brought no news of importance. No action had 
been taken by Minister Willis up to the time she 
sailed. Honolulu newspaper correspondents have noted 
the perfect faith which Queen Lilioukalani entertains 
of her ultimate restoration. She has several times 
fixed the date. It is stated that orders have been given 
for gowns for herself and the ladies of the court, to be 
worn at the restoration. New uniforms have been 
made for the Queen’s guards. 

The Tariff bill agreed upon by the majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has been made public. The bill makes 
sweeping reductions in nearly all the manufacturing 
elieieies. and places wool, coal, lumber, salt and iron 
ore upon the free list. The tariff on sugar is reduced, 
and provisions made for the gradual extinguishment of 
the bounties. Material reductions are made in the 
woollen schedule and a gradual decrease is provided 
for. ‘here are also large cuts in the cotton and metal 
schedules. Agricultural implements are placed on the 
free list. 

Treasurer Morgan has submitted to Secretary Car- 
lisle his annual report on the operations and conditions 
of the Treasury. The Treasurer says the amount of 
gold exported during the fiscal year was the largest 
ever taken out of the country or brought into it in any 
like period, being upwards of $108,600,000, and it is 
noted that $102,000,000 of it was drawn out of the 
Treasury by the presentation of legal tender notes. 
Most of the gold exported in former years was supplied 
by the Treasury in exchange for gold certificates, and 
it is the first time that any considerable sums of notes 
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have been presented for the metal. The total stock of 
money of all kinds in the country on Sixth Mo. 30th 
was $2,323,547,977. 

Some of the Columbian souvenir coins were never 
taken out of the Treasury, and others have been re- 
turned for redemtion. An arrangement has been in 
contemplation under which the half dollars in the 
Treasury will be recoined at the expense of the man- 
agement of the Exposition. 

According to the American Agriculturist, which bases 
its statements on census mortgage figures for thirty-three 
States, three-fourths of the farms of the country are 
owned free of all incumbrance. The average mortgage 
on the rest represents only one-third of the value of the 
farm incumbered. 

The annual yield from the cotton crop of the South 
will average $300,000,000, says Governor Northern, of 
Georgia, to which may be added $27,000,000 for oil, 
cake and hulls from the seed. 

Helen M. Gougar, of Indiana, on behalf of the 
Massachusetts Prohibition party, won a verdict of 
$1000 in the U.S. Circuit Court at Boston on the 23d 
ult., against the Attleboro Sun for publishing the fa- 
mous letter of Congressman Morse, of Massachusetts, 
who charged her and the Prohibitionists with being 
soldiers of fortune, selling their services to the Demo- 
cratic party. A $25,000 suit against Morse is now 
pending. 

No new cases of yellow fever have been reported in 
Brunswick, Georgia, since the 24th ult. On the morn- 
ing of the 25th the temperature fell to 31, and ice 
formed in exposed places. 

There were in this city last week 413 deaths; a de- 
crease of one from the previous week, and an increase 
of 11 compared with the corresponding period of last 
year. Of the foregoing, 205 were males and 208 fe- 
males: 44 died of consumption; 39 of disease of the 
heart; 22 of pnenmonia; 21 of diphtheria; 20 of ma- 
rasmus; 18 of old age; 17 of apoplexy ; 16 of croup; 
13 of cancer; 13 of inflammation of the brain ; 13, of 
bronchitis ; 12 of casualties; 11 of typhoid fever; 10 of 
paralysis; 10 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels, and 10 of convulsions. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 95 a 100; 4’s, 113 a 1135; 
currency 6’s, 103 a 113. 

Corron was quiet and barely steady on a basis of 
8c. per pound for middling uplands. 

FEED. — Winter bran, in bulk, choice and fancy, 
$16.75 ; a 17.00; do., do., fair to prime, $16.00 a 16.50; 
spring bran, in sacks, $15.75 a 16.25; do., in bulk, 
$15.00 a 15.50. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.50; No. 2 winter family, $2.60 a $2.75; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.00 a $3.25; Western 
winter clear, $2.90 a $3.15; do. do., straight, $3.15 a 
$3.40 ; do., do., patent, $3.50 a $3.75; Minnesota, clear, 
$2.60 a $3.00 ; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.65; do., patent, 
$3.75 a $4.00 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
sold in a small way at $2.95 per barrel for choice Penn- 
sylvania. 

Grain.—No. | red wheat, 65} a 65} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 44 a 44} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 354 a 36 cts. 

Beer CAttrie. — Extra, 5} a 5}; good, 5 a 5}e.; 
medium, 44 a 4}c ; inferior, 4.a 4}c.; common, 34 a 
3¥c. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs. — Extra, 4 a 4}c.; good, 34 a 
3}c.; medium, 2} a 3}c.; common, 14 a 2c. 

Ho«s.—7j a 8c. for good Western, and 74 a 7c. for 
other grades. 

ForrtGn.—The London representative of the New 
York Tribune explains the relation of the woman suf- 
frage clause to the pending Parish Councils bill. He 
says : “ The supporters of woman suffrage succeeded in 
beating the Government upon one important point last 
week, and owing to that disaster, Mr. Gladstone, who 
was until lately a decided opponent of woman suffrage, 
is now compelled to introduce a measure giving married 
women a vote in municipal elections for school boards, 
parish councils, boards of guardians, district councils, 
and the entire machinery of local government. This 
opens up the prospect of another great Reform bill in 
the near future, giving to married women and spinsters 
the right of voting in parliamentary elections, provid- 
ing they are rate-payers, with the same qualifications 
as the sterner sex. The Conservatives during recent 
years, except in isolated cases, have become converted 
to woman suffrage. They have learnt to realize that 
with the extension of education the tendencies of women 
are to be Conservative, and to act like a brake on the 
Radical coach, Their vote will doubtless be cast against 
the publicans’ interests, and so offend one section of 
Conservative supporters. But women’s votes will mainly 
benefit the-Church party, and will not support those 


schemes of the trades unionists which tend to increase 
the prices of domestic supplies.” 

The Scotch miners have taken heart at the success 
won by their English brethren in their long and bitter 
fight against a reduction of wages, and at a meeting of 
miners’ delegates, held in Glasgow on the 2st ult., it 
was decided that the Scotch miners should stop work 
until the mine owners agree to advance their wages 
one shilling a day. A depatch from Glasgow, dated 
Eleventh Month 27th, says: “The strike of Scotch 
coal miners threatens to paralyze trade. The masters 
refused to accede to the Jeatiate of the mén, and con- 
sequently several manufacturers, in expectation of a 
long struggle, closed their mills. The price of coal 
has risen twenty-five per cent. Steamers in port here 
are unable to get enough coal.” 

Statistics show that Russia produces and consumes 
a smaller quantity of beer than any other nation. 

A despatch of the 27th ult., from Teheran to the 
Times, says that twelve thousand persons were killed 
in Kushan, Persia, by the earthquake last week. Ten 
thousand bodies have been recovered from the ruins. 
Fifty thousand cattle were killed. Shocks are still 
felt daily. 

A despatch of the 27th ult., from Cape Town, says: 
“Major Jameson, administrator of the Chartered Com- 
pany, has sent this despatch, dated November 18th, 
from Buluwayo to Premier Cecil Rhodes, at Palaype: 
Lobengula’s regiments have dispersed, and have sent 
their wives and cattle to the hills. Only part of the 
Buluwayo regiment remained with the king, whose 
wagon is dragged by men, as they have no bullocks. 
Major Forbes is starting with two hundred men in 
pursuit. The Matabelle are entirely broken. 

A despatch from Rio de Janeiro, via Montevideo, of 
the thirteenth of Eleventh Month, says: President 
Peixoto has determined to cable to President Cleve- 
land that the Brazilian Government is satisfied now 
that no discourtesy was intended toward it by Admiral 
Stanton, and requesting that nothing be done by the 
American Government prejudicial to the rank or com- 
mission of that officer. 

Brazilian Minister Mendonca is very jubilant over 
the sinking of the insurgent ship Javery on the 25rd 
ult. “I consider it,’ he said, “the most important 
piece of news we have had in the last eight days, and 
a most notable victory fur the Government. For, al- 
though the Javary was disabled some time ago and 
had to be towed from that point, still, as a floating 
battery, she was most formidable, and her two heavy 
guns were larger than any others Meilo had, not ex- 
cepting those on the Aquidaban. There can be no 
doubt as to the authenticity of the report, as my infor- 
mation was cabled by the Brazilian Minister of Foreign 
Relations, and was sent yesterday, immediately after 
the sinking of the ship, although, on account of its 
being sent to Washington, as usual, I did not receive 
it till this morning.” 


NOTICES. 
ErrATA.—We have been requested to change the 
word wars to Mars in the extract from T. Buchanan 
Reed’s poetry, on page 143, of THE FRIEND. 


Helen F. Price, No. 125 S. Fifth Street, Philadel- 
phia, has taken up the business of Purchasing Agent, 
lately carried on by Elizabeth L Walton, and will 
give prompt attention to orders for House-furnish- 
ing and Dry Goods. 


THe COMMITTEE FOR THE CIVILIZATION OF IN- 
DIANS desire the services of a Friend and his wife to 
take charge of the Farm and School at Tunesassa, N. 
Y.; to enter upon their duties in Fourth Month, 1894. 
Any Friend feeling drawn to engage in this service, 
will please communicate with either of the following: 

EPHRAIM SMITH, 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 

JosiaH Wistar, Salem, N. J. 

CAROLINE C. ScaTrerGoon, 626 Spruce St., Phila. 

Saran E. Smiru, 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 


Diep, at the residence of his son-in-law, Charles A. 
Lippincott, near Moorestown, N. J., on the twenty- 
second of Sixth Month, 1893, NATHAN PENNELL, age 
seventy-six. He was a member of Concord Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings during his whole life; a dili- 
gent attender thereof, and a faithful believer in the 
principles of our religious Society. 

, on the twelfth of Seventh Month, 1893, at her 
home, Westbury, Long Island, Lypra Post, a member 
and elder of Westbury Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
in the sixty-ninth year of her age. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 








